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News 


Tlic  Ontario  Community  Col- 
lege Student  Parliamentary  As- 
sociation, of  which  the  Doon 
Student  Association  is  a mem- 
ber. is  discussing  a principles 
paper  to  deal  with  the  federal 
government’s  proposed 
changes  to  the  student  loans  pro- 
gram. 

See  page  8 


Perspective 


Women  overcome 
traditional  barriers 


Entertainment 


Student  parliament 
prepares  to  fight 


-DSA  freezes  $33,000  fn  payments  to  college 


MMlJ 

With  some  women  trying  to 
succeed  in  trades  and  other  non- 
traditional  occupations,  recent 
Conestoga  graduates  and  stu- 
dents comment  on  the  barriers 
which  still  exist  for  women  try- 
ing to  make  it  in  a man’s  world. 

See  page?  j 


By  James  K.  Leduc 

The  DSA  has  held  off  making  a 
$33,000  payment  to  the  college  out 
of  the  capital  development  fund 
until  they  “get  something  in  writ- 
ing” about  new  space  for  student 
use. 

DSA  president  Sabina  Kampf 
and  vice-president  Jacki  Allin  con- 
firmed the  freeze  in  interviews  after 
the  Nov.  15  meeting  of  the  execu- 
tive. 

The  capital  development  fund 
payment  is  the  $20  which  is  shown 
on  students’  tuition  statements. 

Kampf  said  half  of  the  $20  goes 
to  the  college  and  half  goes  to  the 
DSA.  Allin  said  the  college  has 


been  using  the  money  for  the  new 
business  wing  and  the  DSA  has 
been  saving  the  money  to  start  new- 
space  renovations. 

Kampf  said  the  DSA  wanted  con- 
tributions to  build  a student  centre 
and  said  the  college’s  response  was 
not  to  have  a student  centre,  but  to 
give  the  students  some  space  in  the 
B-wing  or  the  new  business  wing  in 
return  for  money  for  the  business 
wing. 

“These  renovations  were  sup- 
posed to  start  in  May  and  it  is  al- 
ready November;  we  just  want 
some  specifics  about  what  is  going 
on,”  Kampf  said. 

Financial  co-ordinator  for  the 
DSA  Irene  da  Rosa  said  the  fund  is 


part  of  five-year  plan  which  was 
started  three  years  ago  to  build  a 
student  centre.  Instead,  da  Rosa 
said,  the  students  will  be  getting 
more  space  in  the  main  building  on 
Doon  campus  or  in  the  new  busi- 
ness wing,  and  the  capital  develop- 
ment fund  will  be  used  to  renovate 
that  space. 

Kampf  said  building  plans  were 
drawn  in  1991  for  a student  centre 
and  now  the  student  centre  has  been 
reduced  to  B-wing  “space.” 

Kampf  indicated  the  DSA  wants 
everything  in  writing  from  the  col- 
lege because  every  year  there  is  a 
turnover  of  the  DSA  executive  and 
the  new  executive  might  not  know 
what  is  going  on.  She  also  urges 


students  to  contact  the  student  area 
expansion  task  force  to  suggest 
ideas  for  new-space  renovations. 
Allin  is  in  charge  of  the  task  force 
which  has  been  set  up  to  make  sure 
students  get  the  space  they  have 
paid  for,  Kampf  said. 

“The  DSA  has  $ 1 50,000  saved  up 
in  that  capital  development  fund,” 
Kampf  said. 

“That  total  includes  the  money 
we  have  held  off  giving  the  college. 
If  we  are  collecting  money  from  the 
students  we  want  to  make  sure  they 
are  going  to  get  what  they  are  pay- 
ing for,”  she  added. 

In  other  business.  Brad  Logel,  en- 
tertainment director  for  the  DSA, 
See  DSA,  page  4 


Election  apathy  called  ‘disgraceful’ 


By  Nicole  Downie 

Statistics  show  only  25-30  per 
cent  of  the  voting  population  in 
Kitchener  participates  in  municipal 
elections. 

The  city’s  political  apathy  was 
paralleled  at  Conestoga  College, 
where  few  students  attended 
speeches  given  by  five  Kitchener 
mayoral  candidates  the  week  of 
Nov.  7-11. 

“The  apathy  is  absolutely  dis- 
graceful,” said  Richard  Christy, 
now  the  mayor  of  Kitchener,  who 
delivered  his  campaign  speech  to 
about  50  students  in  the  Blue  Room 
cafeteria.  “TTie  number  of  people 
here  today  is  very  indicative  of  gen- 
eral public  apathy  in  municipal 
elections.” 

Other  candidates  who  came  to 
Doon  to  ask  for  student  support 
were  Sulman  Baig,  Gary  Leadston, 
See  Apathy,  page  4 


oiuuei  us  Iium  C.UI  lesiuga  c^oiiege,  tne  university  or  Waterloo  ana  wiitrid  Laurier  University  got  together  to  build  a bridge  to  the  future 
and  to  share  a ride  on  a float  they  had  built  for  the  1994  Kitchener-Waterloo  Santa  Claus  parade  on  Saturday,  Nov.  19.  See  page  8 
for  the  story.  • (Photo  by  Brenda  Boomer) 
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Bus  service 
expanded 
on  Saturdays 

By  Brenda  Boomer 

Kitchener  Transit  will  be  ex- 
panding bus  services  to  Doon 
campus  starting  Dec.  5. 

Buses  will  run  Saturdays  from 
6 a.m.  until  10  p.m. 

In  a recent  memo,  Doon  phys- 
ical resources  manager  Barry 
Milner  said  Conestoga  College 
is  reportedly  the  only  institution 
that  had  an  increase  in  the  sale 
of  semester  bus  passes,  and  that 
Kitchener  Transit  has  said  they 
appreciate  the  way  Conestoga 
College  encourages  the  use  of 
buses  services  and  how  security 
at  the  college  takes  extra  steps 
to  keep  bus  access  clear  of  traf- 
fic. 
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Conestoga  on  parade 


Mental  marvei 

Mike  Mandel  plays  head 
games  with  students. 

See  page  4 

Rock  opera 

Pete  Townshend  announces 
the  Canadian  launch  of  The 
Who’s  Tommy. 

See  page  1 1 

Plus...  A Sports  Profile 
of 

Dave  Long 


Conestoga’s 
Big  Gun 

See  page  10 


Will  Ferguson  speaks  to  empty  chairs  during  a recent  visit  to 
Conestoga  College.  (Photo  by  Nicole  Downie) 
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Tabloid  scandals 
have  no  place 


Between  the  O.J.  Simpson  fi- 
asco and  the  Michael  Jackson 
scandal,  the  last  place  one  ex- 
pects to  see  tabloid  junk  is  in  the 
Toronto  Star. 

But,  there  it  is  before  our  eyes, 
waiting  for  the  gossip  mongrels 
to  eat  it  up.  All  one  has  to  do  is 
look  at  the  front  page  of  the  Spotlight  section  in  the  Nov.  13,  Sunday 
edition. 

In  huge  type,  the  headline,  Mike’s  Tykes,  whets  your  appetite  and 
invites  you  to  dine  on  the  latest  juicy  details  of  the  singer’s  bizarre 
lifestyle  and  secret  fetishes. 

Mike’s  Tykes  kicked  off  a four  part  series  dealing  with  the  alleged 
sexual  misconduct  of  Jackson  and  his  liking  for  young  males  “usu- 
ally boys  aged  9 to  13.” 

The  stories  are  exerpts  taken  from  the  novel,  Michael  Jackson 
Unauthorized,  by  Christopher  Andersen. 

Parts  two  through  four  followed  Monday  to  Wednesday  in  the 
entertainment  section  of  the  Star. 

I would  expect  to  read  this  type  of  garbage  in  the  National  Enquirer 
and  the  Weekly  World  News,  but  not  the  Toronto  Star. 

I thought  Lou  Clancy,  the  Star’s  managing  editor,  would  have  had 
more  taste  and  judgment  than  to  run  such  nonsense  in  a paper  with 
the  Star’s  credibility. 

When  I read  tabloid  news  in  the  Star,  I begin  to  wonder  if  the  ethics 
of  journalism  are  also  beginning  to  ride  the  winds  of  change. 

Is  journalism  going  through  another  press  period?  Is  this  the  period 
of  no  morals  or  scruples?  Are  we  selling  trash  and  lies  in  order  to  sell 
papers  and  ourselves?  Are  tabloid  papers  and  television  shows  like 
Hard  Copy  and  A Current  Affair  the  wave  of  the  future?  It  seems 
editors  and  managers  of  these  and  various  other  publications  don’t 
care  who  they  hurt,  libel  or  slander. 

The  bottom  line  is  to  get  the  dirt  on  whoever,  no  matter  what  the 
cost,  or  the  (sometimes)  illegal  means  by  which  this  information  is 
obtained. 

Hidden  cameras,  wiretaps  and  stolen  files  are  the  so-called  skills 
being  employed  by  some  journalists  all  over  North  America. 

There  is  a certain  ethical  line  that  journalists  walk  with  every  story 
we  write,  but  programs  like  Hard  Copy  step  over  it  everyday. 

Until  people  have  been  proven  guilty  of  alleged  heinous  crimes, 
publications  like  Hard  Copy  and  the  Enquirer  should  refrain  from 
printing  trash  until  the  party  is  judged  guilty  in  a court  of  law. 

If  that  line  continues  to  be  crossed,  the  integrity  of  journalists  and 
newspapers  will  be  ruined.  Perhaps,  forever. 

Before  it  is  too  late,  reporters  and  senior  news  staff  need  updated 
refresher  courses  on  ethics. 

It’s  becoming  more  obvious  that  many  seem  unsure  of  where  to 
draw  the  line  when  it  comes  to  reporting  and  covering  legitimate 
news  events  or  muckraking  tabloid  junk. 

V  / 
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Letters  to  the  editor 

SfKtke  welcomes  all  letters  to  the  editor.  If  you  have  a beef,  or  an 
opinion,  please  send  it  in.  Spoke  reserves  the  right  to  edit  letters  to  fit 
space,  and  to  remove  any  libellous  statements.  Your  letter  must  be 
signed,  and  include  your  program  and  year  for  verification.  Send  let- 
ters to  the  Spoke  office.  Room  4B 1 5,  Doon  campus. 
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Telephone:  748-5366 
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Students  want  to  work,  not  party 


In  recent  issues  of  Spoke,  Con- 
estoga students  have  been  unjustly 
maligned  as  apathetic.  Columns  on 
this  page  have  called  students  me- 
diocre for  not  caring  about  local 
news. 

Last  week  a news  article  noted  the 
disappointing  turn  out  at  the  Re- 
membrance Day  ceremony,  and  again  this  week,  two 
articles  highlight  apathy  as  the  cause  for  poor  atten- 
dance at  Conestoga  sporting  events  and  a lack  of  inter- 
est in  DSA  activities. 

But  I submit  that  rather  than  caring  too  little,  Con- 
estoga students,  in  fact,  care  far  too  much.  The  differ- 
ence being  that  they  care  more  about  their  academic 
success  than  their  social  success  at  Conestoga. 

In  1 838,  Emerson  told  students  atDartmouth  College, 
“Make  yourself  necessary  to  the  world,  and  mankind 
will  give  you  bread.”  I think  that  such  a sentiment  is 
not  unfamiliar  to  Conestoga  students  today. 

Be  it  in  studying  for  exams,  completing  computer 
projects,  producing  a weekly  newspaper  or  just  trying 
to  survive  beneath  workloads  which  at  times  seem  to 
be  insurmountable,  Conestoga  students  are  motivated 
each  day  by  what  Emerson  said.  The  reason  we  are  here 
is  to  make  ourselves  necessary  to  the  world  so  that  we 
can  find  employment  and  henceforth  pay  our  way  as 
useful  members  of  mankind. 

Students  no  longer  look  to  post-secondary  schools  as 


By  Blake 
Patterson 


places  to  “find  themselves.” 
Today’s  students  enter  institutions 
such  as  Conestoga  with  a specific 
goal  in  mind  — to  receive  the  train- 
ing to  be  competitive  in  the  job 
market. 

Maybe  it  was  the  harsh  slap  of 
reality  which  came  on  the  hand  of 
the  recession,  or  maybe  it’s  simply  the  fact  that  over 
half  of  Conestoga’s  student  population  is  mature  stu- 


dents, but  the  days  of  walking  through  college  in  a 
drunken  haze  are  over. 

Today’s  students  know  that  education  is  too  expen- 
sive and  too  valuable  to  waste. 

In  his  1849,  autobiographical  David  Copperfield, 
Charles  Dickens  said  life  is  a “forest  of  difficulties”  in 
which  we  must  constantly  overcome  obstacles  to  find 
our  way.  I think  that  students  have  realized  that  Con- 
estoga is  more  than  just  a place  to  party,  it  is  a place 
which  can  give  them  a map  to  help  them  find  their  way 
through  the  forest. 

So  if  all-night,  week-night  parties  and  crazy  school- 
spirit  events  have  fallen  by  the  wayside  — so  be  it. 
Students  are  not  apathetic  about  these  activities,  they 
simply  have  more  important  things  to  do. 

Social  skill  is  not  a credit  course  at  Conestoga,  it  is  a 
skill  learned  throughout  a lifetime.  There  will  be  plenty 
of  time  to  become  the  hit  of  the  house  party  and  the 
belle  of  the  ball  after  the  days  of  study  have  ended. 


Our  habits  have  changed  with  the  seasons 


There  are  pros  and  cons  of  the 
changing  of  the  seasons. 

When  winter  changes  to  spring, 
there  are  all  the  new  flowers,  but 
everything  is  damp  and  soggy. 
When  spring  turns  to  summer,  the 
weather  is  warmer,  but  your  sum- 
mer job  starts  too,  so  you  don’t 
have  time  to  enjoy  it.  When  sum- 
mer turns  to  autumn,  the  tempera- 
ture is  more  moderate,  but  school 
resumes. 

So  now  we  get  to  our  present  sea- 
son change  — autumn  to  winter. 
This  seasonal  change  seems  to  have 
more  negatives  than  positives. 

One  of  the  pluses  of  November  is 
the  breaking  out  of  all  the  nice 
sweaters  that  have  been  stored  in 
mothball-laden  drawers  since  last 
spring.  But  you  never  know  if  you 
can  wear  them  to  school  because 
the  temperature  is  not  the  same  day- 
to-day.  The  day  you  do  wear  a 
heavy  sweater,  the  heat  is  on  hys- 
terically high  and  you  cook.  But  the 
next  day,  if  you  wear  a T-shirt,  cold 


air  floods  from  the  ducts. 

This  presents  yet  another  draw- 
back of  the  season:  getting  sick. 

With  the  temperature  never  being 
consistent  at  school,  wearing  a T- 
shirt  when  it  is  freezing  is  just  not 
good  for  fighting  off  a cold.  And 
these  colds  that  only  come  out  this 
time  of  year  seem  to  be  super  colds 
that  go  on  and  on.  One  can  usually 
look  forward  to  getting  one  of  these 
colds  from  standing  on  a cement 
floor  at  an  arena  watching  hockey. 

Another  drawback  is  frost  on  the 
windshield  of  your  car.  During  the 
winter,  one  expects  to  have  to  get 
up  earlier  to  clear  off  the  wind- 
shield, but  now,  you  never  know 
when  you  may  need  to.  So  you  go 


out  to  the  car  at  the  regular  time 
(maybe  even  a little  late),  and  try  to 
defrost  it,  but  the  heater  adds  to  the 
problem  by  directing  cool  air  in- 
stead of  hot  air  onto  the  windshield. 

So  every  year,  I try  to  do  the  same 
thing,  hit  the  windsheild  wash, 
thinking  it  will  clear  it  off,  but  when 
I do  this  — presto,  an  instant  blue 
slush  appears  before  my  eyes. 

And  with  the  new  frost  appearing 
on  the  grass  each  morning,  walking 
can  become  a perilous  journey,  es- 
pecially if  you  have  not  converted 
to  your  winter  footwear.  The  fear  of 
wiping  out  in  front  of  a crowd  of 
hearty  smokers  is  enough  to  make 
one  tread  with  caution. 

It  may  seem  like  I am  winter- 
bashing, but  winter  is  my  favorite 
season.  I just  wish  there  was  not  a 
month  of  transition.  I hate  not 
knowing  what  the  day  is  going  to  be 
like.  When  it  is  winter,  I know  it  is 
going  to  be  cold  and  maybe  snow, 
but  November  does  not  give  me  the 
same  luxury. 
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Campus  Comments 


What  do  you  like  or  dislike  about  your  visit  to 
Conestoga  College? 

(Asked  of  high  school  visitors  at  the  college  information  day) 

Everyone  seems  very  friendly,  but  the  campus 
is'  big  and  easy  to  get  lost  in. 

Sharon  Dhanraj 
Southwood  Secondary  School 


It  needs  more  athletic  teams,  like  cross 
country  running. 

Mike  Moffat 

Goderich  District  Collegiate 
District  School 


Nice  atmosphere,  but  the  washrooms  are  hard 
to  find. 

Stacey  Parsons 
Central  Secondary  School 


It  is  good  that  there  is  a hockey  rink  and  a 
Harvey’s  on  campus. 

' Travis  Cybolsky 

Bluevale  Collegiate  Institue 


I like  the  layout.  There  are  signs  everywhere 
so  you  never  get  lost. 

Renee  Morel 

St.  Michael’s  Catholic  Secondary  School 


The  campus  is  pretty  hard  to  get  around  in.  I 
still  don’t  know  where  I am. 

Mike  Vryenhoek 

Jacob  Hespeler  Secondary  School 


Good  guidance  information. 

Anne  Costello 

Mitchell  District  High  School 


It  seems  really  big  and  easy  to  get  lost  in,  but 
there  are  a lot  of  information  centres  available. 

Chris  Lyndon 

Goderich  District  Collegiate  Institute 


There  is  a wide  range  of  courses.  Pretty  much 
everything  is  offered. 

Leanne  Ruston 

St.  Michael’s  Catholic  Secondary  School 


There  are  not  enough  trees  on  campus,  but 
the  pond  is  nice. 

Dan  Mawhinney 

St.  James  Secondary  School 


Ideas?  Are  there  questions  you  would  like  answered? 
Spoke  welcomes  suggestions  for  Campus  Comments.  Bring 
suggestions  to  the  Spoke  office  at  room  4B15  or  call  Spoke 
at  748-5366. 


Looking  to  the  future  ‘ 


Area  high  school  students  filled  the  Kenneth  E.  Hunter  Recreation  Centre  to  take  part  in  the 
closing  ceremonie  for  college  information  day  Nov.  16.  Students  were  given  a tour  of  Doon 
campus  which  included  information  seminars  from  other  colleges.  (Photo  by  James  k.  Leduc) 


Letter  to  the  Editor 


MPP  says  Spoke  story  focus  misleading 


To  the  Editor: 

I was  quite  surprised  and  very 
concerned  to  see  the  headline,  MPP 
Says  Welfare  Party  is  Over  in 
Spoke  on  Monday,  Nov.7,  since  it 
gave  the  impression  that  my  pres- 
entation to  the  students  in  Lee  Bry- 
ant’s Women  in  Canadian  History 
class  centred  on  the  issue  of  wel- 
fare, which  was  definitely  not  the 
case. 

My  presentation  was  entitled  The 
Role  of  Women  in  Politics  and  the 
subject  of  welfare  was  one  of  many 
issues  raised  by  the  students  during 
the  question  and  answer  period  af- 
ter my  formal  presention.  Further- 
more, 1 did  not  and  would  never 
refer  to  welfare  recipients  as  “free- 
loaders.” 

Our  party  position  on  welfare  is  to 
support  recipients  in  learning  new 
skills  and  acquiring  education  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  work  to- 
wards full-time  employment  and 
increased  self-esteem. 

We  would  move  170,000  elderly 
and  disabled  recipients  out  of  the 
welfare  system  to  a new,  separate 
income  supplement  program  and 


establish  a $KX)  million  Joint  pub- 
lic/private/volunteer sector  pro- 
gram to  ensure  that  work 
opportunties  exist.  We  would  also 
introduce  a photo  identification 
system,  re-instate  home  visits,  cen- 
trally computerize  the  benefit  pay- 
ment system  and  enhance  the 
authority  of  welfare  review  officers 
to  conduct  welfare  fraud  inquiries, 
since  the  provincial  auditor’s  re- 
port released  on  Nov.  15  revealed 
that  the  case  files  of  four  munici- 
palities, currently  representing  ap- 
proximately 40  per  cent  of  the  total 
general  welfare  assistance 
caseloads  and  $1  billion  in  assis- 
tance payments,  had  not  been  re- 
viewed for  over  seven  years. 

I believe  social  benefits  should  be 
tied  directly  to  employment,  educa- 
tion and  training  programs. 

While  temporary  financial  sup- 
port is  often  necessary,  the  most 
important  way  government  can 
help  the  unemployed  is  to  help 
them  re-enter  the  workforce.  The 
more  quickly  an  unemployed  per- 
son gets  a Job,  the  quicker  their  life 
improves  and  the  quicker  they  can 


contribute  to  society  once  again.  By 
aiding  people  in  this  process,  gov- 
ernment is  making  an  investment  in 
its  most  important  resource  . . . 
people.  It  is  an  investment  that  is 
repaid  a thousand-fold  as  that  per- 
son provides  goods  or  services, 
spends  money,  pays  taxes  and  helps 
to  create  more  Jobs. 

I trust  this  clarifies  my  position 
and  the  policy  of  my  party  in  regard 
to  the  issue  of  welfare. 

Elizabeth  Witmer,  MPP 
Waterloo  North 


Corrections 


In  the  Nov.21  issue  of  Spoke, 
Jack  Harcourt’s  picture  was 
placed  beside  Jay  Sherk’s  quote 
in  Campus  Comments. 

The  boxed  quote  in  the  Chinese 
cooking  story  on  page  5,  attrib- 
uted the  quote  to  Ricky  Chong 
when  it  should  have  been  attrib- 
uted to  Frania  Banks. 

Roger  Mainland’s  and  John 
Mackenzie’s  names  were  mis- 
spelled in  the  article  on  page  9 
about  employee  long-term  rec- 
ognition.   


Christmas  %Hsh  *Iree 


Christmas  is  for  giving 
(Purchase  a gift  for  the  Chitd  of  your  choice 
9{gv,  28  — (Dec,  9 

The  Christmas  Tree  is  located  outside  the  DSA 

Activities  Office 

Gifts  will  be  donated  to  the  Family  & Children 
Services  of  Waterloo  Region 
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Apathy  a problem,  says  DSA 


From  page  1 

Will  Ferguson  and  Carl  Zehr. 

Leadston  said  he  was  disap- 
pointed with  the  number  of  students 
who  attended  his  speech,  but  spec- 
ulated many  Conestoga  students 
come  from  neighboring  communi- 
ties such  as  Guelph  and  Cambridge, 
and  would,  therefore,  not  be  inter- 
ested in  Kitchener  politics. 

“As  far  as  the  rest  of  the  city  goes, 
however,  more  should  get  politi- 
cally involved,”  Leadston  said. 
“City  government  has  more  impact 
on  your  life  than  any  other  level  of 
government.” 

The  poor  turnout  occurred  in  spite 
of  efforts  by  the  Doon  Student  As- 
sociation (DSA)  to  advertise  the 
events,  said  DSA  secretary  Mi- 
chelle Newton. 

"I  put  posters  up  in  all  the  build- 
ings on  campus.  I also  sent  memos 
to  faculty  and  administration  on 
campus,  but  they  didn’t  come  ei- 
ther. Maybe  people  just  don’tcare." 

Kampf  said  they  arranged  to  have 
the  candidates  come  after  she  was 
approached  by  several  concerned 
students. 

The  DSA  agreed  at  an  executive 
meeting  that  it  would  be  a good 
idea,  and  expected  a good  turnout 
because  of  the  large  population  of 
mature  students  Kampf  said. 

Vice  president  of  student  affairs 
Jacki  Allin  said  it  was  embarassing 
to  the  DSA  to  have  such  a bad  re- 
sponse to  the  speeches. 

"The  DSA  did  this  event  for  polit- 
ically-minded students.  We  do 
events  forall  kinds  of  students  and 


try  to  reach  as  many  as  we  can,  but 
sometimes  they  Just  don’t  come 
out" 

Dick  Parker,  head  of  the  social 
services  department,  attended 
Ferguson’s  speech  but  said  he  Just 
happened  to  be  on  his  lunch  break 
and  decided  to  say  hello  to  Fergu- 
son, an  old  acquaintance. 

He  said  most  faculty  were  not 
available  for  the  speeches  because 
10:30  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.  is  com- 
monly scheduled  for  classes. 

Students  who  were  polled  as  to 
why  they  did  not  attend  said  they 
were  not  from  Kitchener,  did  not 
care  about  politics,  could  not  miss 
classes  or  were  not  following  the 
election. 

One  student,  however,  attended  a 
couple  of  the  speeches  because  she 
was  politically  concerned. 

“One  of  the  important  issues  Fm 
faced  with  right  now  is  establishing 
a political  point  of  view,”  said  Jenn 
Davies,  a second-year  social  ser- 
vices student. 

She  said  she  thought  developing  a 
political  opinion  would  be  helpful 
to  all  students,  no  matter  what  field 
of  study,  but  said  the  apparent  apa- 
thy may  be  due  to  the  fact  that,  in 
the  current  recession,  people  are 
politically  undecided  and  con- 
fused. 

Will  Ferguson,  however,  said  he 
was  not  surprised  by  students’  lack 
of  interest. 

“I  wouldn’t  expect  students  to  be 
engrossed  with  what  is  happening 
in  Kitchener’s  municipal  politics. 
In  fact,  I would  be  worried  about 
them  if  they  were.” 


Mentalist  Mike  Mandel  practices  some  mental  manipulation  on 
at  the  Eidelweiss  Tavern  on  Nov.  17, ' 


his  audience  gathered  together 
(Photo  by  Dawd  Carlton) 


Mentalist  plays 

By  David  Carlton  ' - ^ j " 


On  Mike  MandeTs  business 
card , there  is  a small  caption,  next 


I,  _ • _ • 


w«e  con 


him,  that  reads:  “Levitation  and 
sawing  off  legs  arc  not  a part  of 
the  show  or  lecture.” 

The  mentalist  and  lecturer  en- 
gaged m a little  mind-play  with 
30  Conestoga  students  Nov.  17  at 
the  Edelweiss  Tavern. 

Mandel’s  performance  lasted 
about  90  minutes,  and  included 
induced  wolf-howling,  frantic 
chair-airanging,  landscape  mold- 
ing and  a deadly  roller-coaster 

All  of  the  male  participants 
were  convinced  at  one  point  that 


were  a^ed  to  flex  various  un- 


usual parts  of  flieir  bodic-s  (.such 
as  their  upper  Ups,  tongues, 
wrists). 

“The  method  I use  works  in 
about  15  seconds,”  Mandel  said 
in  a pne-show  interview.  “So  1 
trigger  it,  zing  it  on  them,  grad- 
Uiill>  narrow  it  down  to  tlie  best 
subjects,  and  they,”  he  finishes  in 
a sarcastically  lofty  tone  “are  the 
ones  whoe.xperience  the  incretii- 


tion  that  are  typical  of  hypnosis, 
Mandel,  who  hails  from  Man- 
chester, England,  docs  not  refer 
to  himself  as  a hypnotist. 

‘People  get  presuppcfiitions. 


think  of  some  guy'J|«ith  a cape  ' 
r who  looks  like  .Satan  and  who’s^ 
freally  mysterious,  and  that’s  the' 
r.  furthest  thing  from  what  I do. 
'Mentalism  is  a branch  of  stage 
/magic.  It’s  a broader  field  of 
which  hypno.sis  is  only  part.  And 
because  I do  some  of  the  other 
things  as  well,  depending  on  the 
/setting  I’m  working  in,  it’s  a 
more  all-encompassing  field.” 

' He  plays  the  colle^and  univer;  " 
' stty  circuit  for  the'smost  part,  but 
occasionally  touches  on  bars  and 
corporations. 

“Every  once  in  a while  I’ll  get  a 
guy  who  says  ‘Oh.  you  can't  hyp- 
notize me,”’ he  said  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  performance,  “and  I 
say  ‘you’re  right,  I can’t.  You’re 
.goingtodoityouj^^f’  ./  -- 


Doon  Student  Association  debates  funding  help  for  college  programs 


From  page  1 

said  the  executive  should  pay  the 
$200  which  is  owed  to  the  winners 
of  the  DSA  logo  design  contest. 

He  said  the  executive  was  looking 
unprofessional  because  there  was  a 
delay  in  paying  the  winners. 

Allin  said  after  the  meeting,  the 
executive  wanted  to  make  sure 


there  was  no  conflict-of-interest 
because  one  of  the  winners  of  the 
contest  works  for  the  printing  com- 
pany the  DSA  uses. 

Kampf  said  the  winners  would  be 
paid  the  money. 

Director  of  public  relations  Shelly 
Kritz  told  the  executive  she  had  a 
response  from  the  college’s  broad- 
casting faculty  to  the  DSA’s  dona- 


tion proposal  of  $250  to  programs 
in  need. 

Kritz  said  it  was  the  only  response 
she  received  even  though  four  do- 
nation proposals  were  sent  out. 

Broadcasting  said  they  could  use 
the  money  to  purchase  a new  am- 
plifier for  CRKZ,  the  college  radio 
station. 

The  cost  is  $590  for  the  amplifier 


and  broadcasting  asked  the  DSA  if 
there  was  any  other  money  they 
could  tap  into. 

Executive  members  said  the  limit 
was  $250,  but  Logel  said  the  exec- 
utive should  not  be  quick  to  make 
a decision  about  a program  that  is 
asking  for  help. 

“The  radio  station  provides  a ser- 
vice to  the  students  Just  like  Spoke 


does,”  Logel  said. 

“Just  because  the  sound  is  in  your 
ear  people  think  it  should  be  free. 
The  sound  quality  down  in  the  caf- 
eteria is  awful  because  of  this  am- 
plifier that  we  received  in  the  ‘70s 
from  the  CBC.” 

Logel  said  the  executive  should 
not  be  hostile  towards  broadcasting 
for  requesting  the  money. 


advertise  in  Spo(<^ 

This  could  be  your  space.  If 
you're  in  the  market  to  buy, 
sell,  trade  or  even  just  send 
messages  to  your  friends,  then 
advertise  in  the  Spoke 
Classifieds.Call  748-5366  or 
come  to  Room  4B15 


^cCvertise  in  Spol^ 


Townhomes  for  Rent 

Minutes  from  the  college 
Two  and  three  bedroom  apartments 
Fridge,  stove  and  dryer  included 
Pool  available  in  complex 


For  inquiries  please  contact  Phillip  Galin  at  Tudor  Lane 
Investments  Ltd.  Phone#  893-5891,  884-4773,  894-6116 


Services  for 
Hire 

A freelance  Word 
processor  with 
eight  years  experi- 
ence specializing 
in  academics. 

Please  call  pager 
No.  575-7249  be- 
tween 9:30  a.m. 
and  5:30  p.m. 


THE  CHALLENGE 

WE  NEED  TO  MAINTAIN  A FAIR,  ACCESSIBLE  AND 
AFFORDABLE  POST-SECONDARY  EDUCATION  SYSTEM. 
HERE’S  ONE  OF  THE  OPTIONS  ON  THE  TABLE: 

An  expanded  student  aid  program  that  would  put  more  money  in  a new  system  of  student 
loans  and  grants.  Repayment  of  loans  would  be  based  on  income  after  graduation. 

Right  now,  the  federal  government’s  spending  includes  both  student  aid  and  transfers 
to  provinces  in  the  form  of  cash  and  tax  points.  The  tax  transfers  will  continue  — and  grow 
by  an  estimated  $2  billion  over  the  next  decade.  That  money  will  replace  the  cash  portion 
which  will  run  out  over  the  next  1 0 years. 

One  idea:  the  federal  government  could  replace  the  cash  transfer  with  a new  permanent 
$2  billion  loans  and  grants  system.  This  option  could  put  about  $10  billion  more  into  the  post- 
secondary system  over  a ten-year  period  and  improve  access  to  post-secondary  education. 

Nothing  is  etched  in  stone.  If  you  have  comments  on  these  ideas  — or  other  ideas  — we  want 
to  hear  from  you.  Get  your  free  copy  of  the  Discussion  Paper,  the  Summary  or  the  booklet 
“Have  your  say  ”.  Fill  in  the  pull-out  question-and-answer  section  of  the  booklet  and  return  it 
to  us.  To  order  or  for  more  information: 

Call  1-800-735-3551 

TDD:  ] -800-465-7735 


Human  Resources  Oeveloppement  des 
Development  Canada  ressources  humaines  Canada 


Canada 


FACTS 

Canada  spends  more  of  its  Gross 
National  Product  on  post-secondary 
education  than  any  other  industrialized 
country.  Canadian  university  students 
now  pay  only  about  20%  of  the  costs  of 
their  education.  They  can  expect  to  earn 
40%  more  over  their  lifetime  — an  average 
of  $1 1 ,700  more  per  year  — than  those 
with  no  university  diploma.  Over  25%  of 
people  in  the  workforce  want  to  upgrade 
their  skills  but  can’t  afford  it.  It’s  also  a fact 
that  all  governments  are  facing  a financial 
squeeze  and  have  to  review  their  programs. 
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HEART 
AND  STROKE 
FOUNDATION 
OF  ONTARIO 


THE  HEART  AND  STROKE 
FOUNDATION  NEEDS  YOUR  HELP!!! 


The  Kitchener-Waterloo  Chapter  of  the  Heart  and  Stroke 
Foundation  is  looking  for  a responsible,  enthusiastic  student 
to  lead  the  Conestoga  College  Blitz  Team!  Gain  great 
experience  In  organizing  and  communication  skills,  while 
helping  your  community.  We  will  train  you!!! 


Call  Louise  Millar  for  more  information  at  571-9600 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OE  CANADA 

is  looking  at  changing  Canada’s  social  programs 
including  federal  support 
to  post-secondary  education. 


We  want  to  hear  from 
YOU! 

Any  comments,  suggestions,  or  questions 
are  welcome! 


Drop  off  your  comments  to  the  Suggestion 
Box  located  on  the  Door  of  the  DSA  Activities 
Office  (in  main  Caf)  The  DSA  will  respond  to 
questions  in  SPOKE. 


Send  that  someone  spdciafa 
Christmas  Treat  for  50  cents 
Order  your  grqnn  today  at  the 

■ Deadline  fd^tdSrs'ffcdV/ 
December  2 

Proceeds  to  Family  & Children's  Services  of 
Waterloo  Region 


DSA 

Crazy  Christmas 

Family  Christmas  Party 
Sunday , December  4 

Christmas  Movie  in  Lounge 
Christmas  Family  Feud  Tournament 
Monday  December  5 

Poster  Art  Sale 

Christmas  Family  Feud  Tournament 
Entertainment  in  Lounge 
Movie  night 
Tuesday,  December  5 

Poster  Art  Sale 

Christmas  Family  Fued  Tournament 
Santa  Visits  Conestoga  College 
Free  Skating  Party 
Wednesday,  December  7 

Poster  Art  Sale 
Caricaturist 
Thursday,  December  8 

For  details  see  Becky  at  the  DSA 
Activities  office  


Join  in  on  the  Festive  Fun 


IT’S  TIME  TO  CHANGE  OUR  SOCIAL  PROGRAMS.  HAVE  YOUR  SAY. 
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e in  Focus 

The  mam^ttraction 


Waterloo  Region 
hosted  its  annual 
Santa  Claus  Pa- 
rade Nov.  19.  It 
proceeded  from 
MacGregor  Pub- 
lic^school  in  Wa- 
te?loo  and 
continued  down 
King  Street  in 
Kitchener  where  it 
ended  at  Benton 
Street.  It  featured 
a host  of  floats, 
bands,  personali- 
ties and  of  course, 
the  man  from  the 
North  Pole. 


Bugs  Bunny  and  Tweety  Bird 
collide  as  part  of  the  parade 
line-up. 

(Photo  by  Brenda  Boomer) 


Santa  Claus  waves  to 
spectators  as  he  is  led  by  his 
team  of  reindeer. 

(Photo  by  Brenda  Boomer) 


A big  bear  float  emphasizes  a 
cleaner  environment. 

(Photo  by  Brenda  Boomer) 


A giant  inflated  lion  was  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  Santa  Claus 
parade. 


A family  anxiously  awaits  the  star  attraction  of  this  year’s  parade 
with  an  invitation  for  St.  Nick  to  stop  there. 


Bearing  with  it 


Waiting  for  St.  Nick 


(Photo  by  Brenda  Boomer) 


(Photo  by  Kerry  Masche) 
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Cutting  Edge:  Christa  Schlosser,  first-year  wood  working 
student,  puts  the  finishing  edge  on  a project. 

(Photo  by  Maria  Wareham) 


Attitudes  lag  behind  technology 


By  Maria  Wareham 

Non- traditional  occupations, 
trades  and  technology,  may  be 
more  accessible  to  women  but  there 
may  still  be  some  traditional 
altitudes  to  overcome. 

Lou  Ann  Snobelen,  a second-year 
robotics  and  automation  student, 
said  she  has  encountered  some  of 
these  attitudes  about  women  and 
their  roles  through  past  job  and  pro- 
gram co-op  experiences  and  even 
occasionally,  from  some  of  her  in- 
structors. 

As  part  of  the  robotics  program, 
students  participate  in  a work  co-op 
during  the  summer.  Snobelen  said 
she  honestly  felt  she  was  running 
into  some  barriers  with  the  engi- 
neers during  the  Job  interviews. 

"They  were  very  subtle  and  very 
careful,  but  when  I got  the  feedback 
I heard  things  like  ’we  didn’t  think 
she  was  mechanically  inclined’  and 
’she  was  too  pushy'.’’ 

In  a class  of  approximately  30 
students  with  two  women, 
Snobelen  said  she  was  the  last  one 
to  find  work.  "I  probably  had  more 
interviews  than  most  of  the  fel- 
lows.’’ 

She  was  finally  hired  at  Skyjack, 
in  Guelph,  although,  Snobelen  said, 
the  foreman  was  a little  uncertain 
particularly  when  it  came  to  do 
some  lifting. 

At  school,  she  didn’t  have  much 
in  common  with  most  of  the  stu- 
dents in  class  who  are  in  the  19  to 


25  year-old  age  group.  She  said 
most  of  the  students  are  nice,  but 
she  has  had  some  problems  with 
others  becau.se  she  docs  not  put  up 
with  nonsense.  “We  have  a reputa- 
tion for  being  the  noisiest  class.’’ 
She  said  teachers  arc  great  and 
for  the  most  part  she  gets  along  with 
them,  but  occasionally  there  is  a 
"slip”  of  traditional  attitudes  from 
some  of  them. 

“The  old  boys  network  is 
still  strong  and  it’s  very 
difficult  for  women  to 
climb  the  corporate  lad- 
der.” — Lou  Ann  Snobelen 


The  traditional  attitudes  .she  has 
encountered  most  of  her  life.  From 
childhood  she  was  never  allowed  to 
develop  a natural  aptitude  for  the 
non-traditional..  "I  used  to  fight 
with  my  brothers  over  the  legos  to 
build  houses.  Someone  should  have 
taken  a hint.” 

School  was  also  a problem,  she 
said.  “School  actively  discouraged 
girls  from  the  technical  field.” 

It  wasn’t  until  Grade  1 2,  that  the 
school  opened  shops  to  women. 
She  took  a wood  working  class  and 
won  an  award  for  the  highest  grade. 

Her  turning  point  was  the  Cana- 
dian Universities  Services  Over- 
.seas  (CUSO)  program. 

During  the  late  70s,  after  a semes- 
ter  in  behavioral  sciences  at 
Fanshawe  and  a laboratory  pro- 


gram at  the  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Tcchonoly,  she  spent  three 
years  in  Papua  New  Guinea  in  a 
poultry  rc.scarch  station,  she  said. 
“It  was  the  thing  that  made  a man 
out  of  me.” 

But  once  back  in  Canada, 
Snobelen  was  reminded  of  limita- 
tions. While  working  for  Dover 
Flour  Mills,  in  Cambridge,  she  .said 
she  discovered  that  in  the  milling 
industry  "the  old-boys  network  is 
still  strong  and  it’s  very  difficult  for 
women  to  climb  the  corporate  lad- 
der.” 

As  a woman,  Snoblelcn  said,  her 
only  limitation  is  her  physical 
strength. 

“I’m  as  smart  as  anyone  in  the 
class.  Sometimes  it  may  take  me  a 
while  to  grasp  a concept  but  that  is 
because  of  who  I am  not  because 
I’m  a woman.” 

She  said  she  is  concerned  that 
young  women  are  not  being  shown 
the  potentials  of  the  technical  areas. 
Although  there  is  some  emphasis  to 
get  women  interested,  the  primary 
and  secondary  school  levels  need 
some  overhaul,  she  said. 

“The  technical  areas  are  really  in- 
teresting and  it’s  not  as  scary  and 
difficult  as  they  may  think.  TTiere 
are  all  kinds  of  jobs  requiring  tech- 
nical expertise,”  she  said. 

“Bookeeping  is  something  that  is 
going  to  get  really  boring  really 
fast,  but  in  the  technical  field  there 
is  always  something  new  to  learn 
and  look  forward  to.” 


Workplace  Facts: 

B Most  women  continue 
to  work  in  traditionally 
female  dominated  oc- 
cupations. 

fl  In  1991  71  per  cent  of 
women  were  em- 
ployed in  just  five  oc- 
cupational groups, 
teaching,  nursing  or 
related  health  occupa- 
tions, clerical,  sales 
and  service. 

B The  largest  concentra- 
tion  of  all  female 
I#  workers  is  in  clerical 
occupations  where 
women  make-up  29 
per  cent  of  the  work- 
force. 

B In  the  natural  sciences, 
engineering  and  math- 
ematics womc.;  repre- 
sented 18  per  cent  of 
the  workforce  in  these 
occupations . 

B In  non-traditional 
goods  producing  occu- 
pations, such  as  manu- 
facturing, construction 
transportation  and  ma- 
terials handling  jobs. 
Women  represented 
10  per  cent  of  the 
workforce. 

Source  of  information: 
Women  in  the  Workplace 
Statistics  Canada,  199.3 


Former  student  would  like 
to  see  more  women  in  trades 


By  Maria  Wareham 

Margaret  Bennett,  an  electri- 
cian and  Conestoga  graduate, 
would  like  to  see  more  women  in 
the  trades  and  other  non-tradi- 
tional occupations. 

Bennett  said  the  toughest  thing 
for  a woman  going  through  a 
trade  is  sticking  it  out  and  taking 
the  good  with  the  bad. 

Bennett  has  her  own  business, 
Amazon  Electric,  working  on 
both  residential  and  commercial 
jobs.  • 

Most  of  her  work  entails  work- 
ing with  a builder  wiring  new 
housing.  Starting  her  own  busi- 
ness was  a decision  she  made 
partly  because  she  was  “fed  up 
with  trying  to  prove  herself,”  she 
said. 

The  business  also  offers  her 
more  flexibility  and  she  can  set 
her  own  schedule. 

Bennett  said  she  has  not  lost  a 
job  because  she  is  a woman,  but 
getting  an  apprenticeship  (be- 
cause she  is  a woman)  was  diffi- 
cult. 

She  eventually  worked  for 
Dunbar  Electrical,  in  Guelph, 
and  completed  her  apprentice- 
ship in  the  spring  of  1992. 


Her  first  day  at  school  was  hor- 
rible, she  said.  In  a class  of  about 
30  students  nobody  wanted  to 
talk  to  her,  she  said. 

They  looked  at  her  as  though 
she  was  “some  kind  of  weird  per- 
son because  I wanted  to  become 
an  electrician.” 

Bennett  said  she  was  the  only 
female  in  her  class  and  once  the 
initial  shock  was  over  they  got 
along  well. 

Teachers  also  treated  her  a bit 
differently,  she  said.  “Marks- 
wise  no,  but  they  felt  they  had  to 
curb  their  language  with  me 
around.” 

Most  people  feel  they  have  to 
act  differently  around  her.  It 
takes  them  awhile  to  realize  that 
they  don’t,”  she  said. 

Bennett  said  she  usually 
doesn’t  get  treated  differently 
out  in  the  field  but  has  encoun- 
tered some  people  who  are  afraid 
she  has  a chip  on  her  shoulder, 
and  that’s  the  reason  she  is  in  the 
trades. 

But  for  the  most  part,  she  said, 
people  just  have  to  get  used  to  it 
(a  woman  electrician),  once  they 
get  over  the  initial  shock  they 
usually  get  comfortable  with  the 
idea. 


Hard  as  Steel:  Glynis  Lindsay,  first-year  mechanical 
engineering  student,  tests  the  hardness  of  a piece  of  steel. 

(Photo  by  Maria  Wareham) 
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Start  your  Christmas  Shopping  yet? 

Get  something  for  everyone  on  your 


shopping  list  at  the 

POSTER  ART  SALE 


Family  Christmas  Party 


1^0^ Sunday,  December  4 

2 p.m.  - 4 p.m. 

Blue  Cafeteria,  Doon  Campus 


The  DS  A invites  you  and  your  family  to  an  afternoon  of 
Festive  Fun.  Activities  for  children,  refreshements,  a visit 
from  SANTA,  and  more. 

Register  at  the  DSA  Activities  Office  by 
Wednesday,  Nov.  30. 

Free  admission 


tsassssiisssassaasaaaasssssssssssssasassssss 


Late  Night  with  DSA 


Get  ready  for  rush  hour! 

The  Original  Two  Buck 
Tuesday  Movie  Night 
featuring  SPEED 
Tuesday,  Decembers 


7:30  p.m. 
Tickets  $2.00 


: Available  at  the  DSA  Activities  Office 
I (Licensed  Event) 

S<tta*«a9ttaaaatat*taa*aaa<aa8aaaa8a8aaaa«aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaasaa8 


Counsellor’s  Corner 

by  Lisa  Sicoli 

STRESS  MANAGEMENT 

Overwhelmed?  Feeling  crazy?  Wondering  how  you’ll  ever  get 
through  it  all?  If  these  feelings  are  familiar  to  you,  you’re  probably 
experiencing  stress.  A certain  level  of  stress  can  be  motivating  but 
if  your  anxiety  level  gets  too  high,  it  can  take  control  leading  to 
burn-out.  Learn  to  recognize  the  signs  and  triggers  so  you  can  take 
steps  to  prevent  stress-overload.  Below  is  a list  of  helpful  hints  to 
minimize  the  stress  in  your  life. 

• Exercise:  Exercise  regularly  and  moderately  to  relieve  tension 
and  help  you  maintain  physical  fitness  (i.e.  a brisk  walk,  a game  of 
squash). 

• Eating:  Eat  regular,  healthy  meals  to  provide  your  body  with 
needed  energy.  Don’t  use  food  in  a destructive  way  (either  restrict- 
ing or  overeating)  to  relieve  stress. 

• Planning  and  Goal  setting:  Set  realistic  and  specific  goals. 
Anticipate  your  needs  and  prepare  by  advanced  planning. 

• Time  Scheduling:  Make  a list  of  activities  you  need  to  complete 
in  your  week.  In  your  schedule,  be  specific  about  the  day  and  length 
of  time  you  will  spend  for  each  activity.  Include  your  classes, 
studying,  work,  family  time  and  relaxation. 

• Assigning  Priorities:  Start  with  high  priority  items  from  your 
list  in  order  to  get  the  most  satisfaction  for  your  effort.  For  example, 
avoid  spending  4 hours  on  an  assignment  worth  5 per  cent  and  then 
cramming  for  a couple  of  hours  to  study  for  a 30  per  cent  test. 

• Communication:  Talk  to  others  about  your  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings regarding  your  stress  and  other  issues  that  are  bothering  you. 

(Counsellor’s  Comer  is  prepared  by  student  services) 


Conestoga  in  Santa  Claus  paraiJe 


Cliff  the  Condor  warms  up  to  mascots  from  Wilfrid  Laurier  University 
and  University  of  Waterloo  at  the  parade.  (Photo  by  Brenda  Boomer) 


By  Brenda  Boomer 

Conestoga  College,  Wilfrid  Laur- 
ier University  and  the  University  of 
Waterloo  worked  together  in  creat- 
ing a float  to  participate  in  the 
Kitchener-Waterloo  Christmas  pa- 
rade held  Nov.  19. 

John  Mackenzie,  the  college’s 
vice-president  of  student  develop- 
ment and  human  resources,  said 
preparation  of  the  float  was  “a  good 
example  of  the  three  institutions 
working  together.” 

The  float  was  actually  erected  on 
an  old  hay  wagon  loaned  to  the 
schools  by  Bill  Haffner  of  Hidel- 
burg,  Ont.,  Mackenzie  said. 

Ken  Snider,  dean  of  trades  and 
apprentiships  at  Conestoga,  helped 
organize  welding  and  carpentry 
students  to  build  the  set  on  top  of 
the  wagon,  he  said. 

The  float  featured  two  themes: 
Bridges  to  the  future  and  leaders  for 
tomorrow,  Mackenzie  said. 

Graphic  design  and  advertising 
students  worked  with  the  Doon  Stu- 
dent Association  (DSA)  on  the  27- 
foot  long  project. 

Mackenzie  said,  Ron  Smrczek,  a 
Conestoga  student,  designed  the 
banners  with  the  logos  from  the  two 
universities  and  the  college  printed 
down  the  side  of  the  float. 

“Conestoga  built  the  frame 
around  the  float,  but  the  universities 
did  a lot  of  the  work  too,”  he  said. 

Jim  Wilgar,  vice-president  of  stu- 


dent services  at  WLU  arranged  to 
have  the  float  pulled  by  a truck  from 
a Kitchener  Chrysler  dealer,  Mac- 
kenzie said. 

Marlene  Miles,  from  UW  helped 
with  the  final  decorating  and  helped 
co-ordinate  student  involvement 
from  the  three  schools.  Miles 
worked  with  Jacki  Allin,  the  DSA’s 
vice-president  of  student  affairs. 


with  student  involvement,  he  said. 
Decorations  were  donated  from 
Westmount  Place  in  Waterloo. 

The  float,  lead  down  King  Street 
by  the  schools’  three  mascots,  had 
two  Conestoga  College  students 
and  students  from  each  of  the  uni- 
versities onboard.  It  was  decorated 
with  balloons  in  the  schools’  col- 
ors. 


DSA  sen(js  vice-president  to  OCCSPA 


By  Dan  Wettlaufer 

Ontario  Community  College  Stu- 
dent Parliamentary  Association 
(OCCSPA)  will  meet  Nov.  24  for  a 
weekend  conference  at  Niagra  Col- 
lege, Welland,  to  discuss  a princi- 
ples paper  dealing  with  the  Income 
Contingent  Repayment  Plan 
(ICRP). 

OCCSPA  has  requested  this 
paper  be  released  to  federal  Human 
Resources  Minister,  Lloyd  Ax- 
worthy. 

OCCSPA  is  a bilingual,  lobby 
and  networking  group  for  commu- 
nity college  students,  committed  to 
the  pursuit  of  excellence  in  educa- 


tion. 

The  association  represents  over 
130,000  college  students  through- 
out Ontario. 

“The  government  is  using  the  im- 
plementation of  a more  flexible  re- 
payment plan  - Income  Contingent 
Repayment  - to  soften  the  blow  to 
students  when  we  know  that  this 
will  result  in  massive,  unmanage- 
able debt  loads  for  students,”  said 
OCCSPA  president,  Cynthia 
Hilliard. 

Deanna  CiuCiura,  Doon  Student 
Association  (DSA)  OCCSPA  rep- 
resentative, said,  “There  aren’t  re- 
ally any  concerns  from  Conestoga 
as  an  individual  community.  It’s 


more  the  provincial  concerns  we 
deal  with.” 

Established  in  1975,  OCCSPA 
lobbies  the  government  on  issues  of 
common  concern,  namely  tuition, 
loans  programs  and  ancillary  fees. 

Some  of  the  committees  OC- 
CSPA has  representatives  on  in- 
clude the  funding  review,  college 
standards  and  accreditation  council 
(CSAC),  Council  of  Regents  and 
the  co-ordinating  committee  on 
student  services. 

Hilliard  explained.  Education  is 
not  a priority  for  any  political  party. 
Everyone  talks  about  reducing  the 
deficit  but  it’s  really  education  that 
will  make  this  country  better.” 


Lace  up  those  skates  for  the  DSA 


Wednesday,  December  7 

4:30  - 5:30  p.m.  at  the  Recreation 

Centre 


Admission  is  free 

Join  us  at  the  Roost  following 
skating  for  refreshments  & prizes 
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John  Atkinson,  Conestoga  College  student  at  Cambridge,  works 
on  a computer  for  computer  literacy.  (Photo  by  Blair  Matthews) 


Cambridge ’s  computer  enrolment  soars 


By  Blair  Matthews 

More  students  unfamiliar  with 
computers  are  enroling  in  part-time 
computer  studies  such  as 
Conestoga’s  computer  literacy 
class  in  Cambridge,  said  computer 
teacher  Lou  Ann  Snobelin. 

Snobelin  said  the  three-hour  con- 
tinuing education  class  is  divided 
into  a one-hour  classroom  lecture 
and  two  hours  of  lab  time  spent  on 
the  computers. 

“What  I try  to  do  is  to  start  out 
with  .something  really  simple  and 
build  on  that  each  week." 

Some  people  in  the  class  have 
never  had  experience  with  comput- 
ers, but  Snobelin  said  that  is  not  a 
problem. 

“I  am  getting  more  (students)  now 
than  I did  three  years  ago  that  have 
never  sat  down  at  a computer  be- 
fore. The  first  thing  we  teach  them 
is  how  to  turn  on  the  computer  and 
how  to  log  on  to  the  (computer) 
network.” 


Currently,  there  are  13  students 
registered  for  the  computer  literacy 
course  at  Cambridge,  but  Snobelin 
said  she  has  had  as  many  as  20 
students  enrolled  in  one  class. 

Programs  that  students  are  intro- 
duced to  include  Lotus  1 -2-3  and 
Word  Perfect  5.1. 

Aspects  of  Word  Perfect  that  arc 
covered  in  the  course  range  from 
underlining,  bolding  and  indenting 
text  to  importing  graphics. 

Snobelin  said  she  teaches  stu- 
dents the  long  and  short  ways  of 
doing  applications.  “Both  in  the 
spreadsheet  program  and  in  Word 
Perfect,  1 try  to  show  them  the 
long,  hard  way  so  that  they  know 
that,  but  I also  try  to  show  them  the 
short-cuts  as  much  as  I can.” 

Although  there  is  no  prerequisite 
required  before  taking  computer 
literacy,  typing  skills  would  help 
the  student,  Snobelin  said. 

“The  people  who  can  type  tend  to 
get  more  accomplished  in  an  eve- 
ning and  I try  to  gear  my  assign- 


ments towards  that.” 

For  tho.se  who  know  how  to  type, 
Snobelin  said  she  gives  a longer 
block  of  text  to  type  in,  and  for 
those  with  minimal  typing  .skills,  a 
shorter  text  block  is  assigned. 

Snobelin  said  that  by  the  end  of 
the  course,  students  have  the 
knowledge  to  put  together  a profes- 
sional-looking document  using  the 
skills  .she  has  taught. 

Though  computer  literacy  is  a 
course  designed  for  beginners, 
Snobelin  said  it  is  not  meant  to  be 
slow-paced. 

“Trying  to  cover  as  much  (mate- 
rial) as  we  do,  it’s  a pretty  fast- 
paced  course.  You  can’t  be  a 
slacker,  you  really  have  to  move 
with  it.” 

Snobelin  also  said  there  are  other 
courses  offered  by  continuing  edu- 
cation that  continue  with  computer 
studies  where  computer  literacy 
finishes.  “The  student  has  to  decide 
what  is  going  to  be  the  best  thing 
for  them,”  she  said. 


Casino  trip  cancelled  due  to  lack  of  interest 


By  Blair  Matthews 

Conestoga  students  who  were 
eager  to  try  their  luck  at  Windsor’s 
casino  were  denied  that  opportu- 
nity because  of  lack  of  interest  by 
students,  said  Doon  Student  Asso- 
ciation (DSA)  activities  co-ordin- 
ator Becky  Boertien. 

According  to  Boertien,  the  trip 
was  cancelled  the  day  before  it  was 


scheduled  to  take  place  Nov.  16. 

“On  Tuesday  at  noon,  we  only 
had  13  people  signed  up,  and 
shortly  after  noon,  two  other  people 
came  in  and  said  they  couldn’t 
come,  so  we  were  actually  down  to 
1 1 people  who  had  signed  up  to 

go-” 

Boertien  said  there  were  various 
reasons  why  the  interest  level  for 
the  trip  Windsor  was  down. 


Boertien  said  all  classes  were  not 
cancelled  on  Nov.  16,  due  to  VIP 
Day,  so  some  people  did  not  want 
to  miss  their  classes. 

“Right  now,  students  are  really 
busy  with  mid-term  assignments 
and  exams.  Also,  (some  oO  the 
people  just  aren’t  into  the  risk  of 
losing  a lot  of  money.” 

The  Windsor  trip  has  not  been 
re-scheduled. 


Get  your  classmates  together 
It’s  time  to  play  the  FEUD... 
Christmas  Famiiy  Feud 
Tournament 
Week  of  Dec.  4 


Sign  up  in  teams  of  five  at  the  DSA  Activities  Office 
Eight  teams  are  required 


You  can  take  control 
of  genital  herpes 


...and  your  life 


Coping  with  recurrent  symptoms 
such  as  itching  or  burning  pain, 
tingling,  sores,  or  even  localized 
redness  in  or  near  the  genital 
area  has  never  been  easy.  Add 
to  this  the  emotional  Impact  of 
guilt,  resentment,  depression... 
a disruption  of  daily  life. 
Advances  in  medical  research 
now  enable  you  to  do  some- 
thing about  genital  herpes  out- 
breaks. A greater  understanding 
of  genital  herpes  — plus  the 


availability  of  affordable  treat- 
ments, and  counselling  — can 
help  you  get  your  life  essentially 
back  to  normal  and  potentially 
keep  outbreaks  out  of  the  picture 
for  years. 

To  confidentially  learn  more 
about  reducing  the  severity  and 
frequency  of  genital  herpes 
outbreaks,  and  minimizing  the 
risk  of  transmission  through 
safe  sex  guidelines,  contact  the 
National  Herpes  Hotline. 


CALL 


1-800-HSV-FACS 

1-800-478-3  227 


And  consult  your  physician 


Your  prescription  DRUG  CARDS  are  availabfe  for 
pickup  at  the  DSA  Administration  Office 
(outside  student  lounge) 

Please  have  your  student 
card  available' 


Personality  Profile 
JackHarcourt 


Yes  dear.  Fridays  10:30  a.m 
12:30  p.m. 
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Conestoga  Condor  has  come  a Long  way 


Condors  lose  in 
Sudbury 


Conestoga  6,  Cambrian  1 4 


The  Conestoga  Con- 
dors lost  14-6  to  Cam- 
brian College  in  Sudbury 
Nov.  19. 

The  loss  brings 
Conestoga's  won-loss-tie 
record  to  2-0-1. 

Conestoga  lost  the  ser- 
vices of  Ontario  Colleges 
Athletic  Association 
(O.C.A.A.)  all-star  goalie 
Scott  Ballantyne,  due  to  a 
shoulder  injury  early  in 
the  first  period. 


Male  Athlete 
of  the  Week 
for 

Nov.  14-20 


Darrin  Kinnear 


Kinnear,  a forward  on 
the  hockey  team,  scored 
three  goals  in  the 
Condors'  game  against 
Cambrian  College. 


Conestoga  Hockey  Condors’  assistant 


Dave  Long. 


College’s  ‘Doug  Gilmour’  plays  to  win 


By  Nicole  Downie 

Every  little  Canadian  boy  who 
aspires  to  be  a hockey  player  needs 
endurance,  dedication  and  the  sup- 
port of  his  parents. 

Conestoga  Condors  assistant  cap- 
tain Dave  Long  had  all  these,  in- 
cluding a mom  and  dad  who 
strapped  blades  on  to  him,  tied  him 
to  a chair  and  placed  him  on  the  ice. 

“That  was  the  best  way  to  go,” 
said  Long,  who  has  been  playing 
hockey  since  he  was  three.  He 
played  hockey  wherever  his 
parents’  military 
careers  took  him, 
including  bases 
in  Petawawa, 

Kingston  and  a 
three-year  stint  in 
Germany. 

Long  said  he 

was  in  Germany  between  the  ages 
of  15  and  18,  the  time  when  most 
young  hockey  talents  are  noticed. 
When  he  came  back  he  was  out  of 
touch  and  unknown,  he  said. 

“As  far  as  hockey  goes,  playing 
in  Germany  wasn’t  a great  career 
move.  But  all  the  things  I did  and 
all  the  places  I saw  in  Europe  far 
outweigh  the  hockey.” 

Though  he  missed  the  chance  to 
be  noticed  as  a young  teenager,  he 
was  noticed  by  a coach  from  the 
Eastern  Hockey  League  who  asked 
him  to  try  out  in  Colombus,  Ohio. 
That  happened  during  his  first  year 
as  a Condor,  and  again  in  his  sec- 
ond year,  but  Long  figured  it  was 
time  to  get  a formal  education  in- 
stead. 


“Hockey  could  be  a short  career,” 
he  said.  “You  could  go  play  for  one 
of  those  teams  and  if  you  twist  your 
knee,  that’s  it,  you’re  done.  I want 
to  get  my  schooling  over  with  and 
get  a piece  of  paper  that  says  I’m 
something.” 

Long  is  in  his  final  year  of  the 
construction  engineering  program 
at  Conestoga  and  said  he  hopes  to 
find  work  in  the  field  when  he  grad- 
uates. 

He  may  also  join  a local  mens’ 
league  to  keep  playing  hockey  after 
he  leaves  the  Condors,  he  said,  but 
wants  to  find' a 
league  whose 
main  goal  is  to 
have  fun. 

Until  then. 
Condors  coach 


“If  you  were  going  to 
compare  him  to  anyone 
it  would  have  to  be  Doug 
Gilmour.” 

— Ron  Woodworth  Ron  Woodworth 
expects  Long  to 
defend  his  title  as  top  goal  scorer  of 
the  Ontario  Colleges  Athletic  As- 
sociation (O.C.A.A.)  for  the  third 
year  in  a row. 

“If  you  were  going  to  compare 
him  to  anyone  it  would  have  to  be 
Doug  Gilmour,  only  Dave  is  bigger 
and  stronger,”  Woodworth  said. 

Long  describes  himself  as  a 
player  who  goes  out  and  works 
hard  at  winning. 

Though  some  of  his  teammates 
look  to  him  to  score  goals.  Long 
said  it  does  not  put  extra  pressure 
on  him  because,  in  the  end,  hockey 
is  a team  sport. 

“All  the  guys  have  to  have  their 
minds  on  the  game  and  their  hearts 
in  it.  That’s  what  makes  a winning 
team.” 


Jjbift  your  friends  for  lunch, 
^ aithe  Condor  Roost 


4/M 


*New  Lunch  Menu 


*Lo^er  Beverage  Prices 
/ *Pc^l  Tal>l4>^  a Jopnie  a game 


on 


‘Uite  TV 


“^Fast,  Friendly  Service 


■M 


We  aim  to  please 


To  book  or  for  more 
information: 
Call  Susan  Ludwig 
748-3512 
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Townshend  in  Toronto  to  promote 
new  Canadian  production  of  Tommy 


Off-campus  Entertainment 


Pete  Townshend,  of  the  Who,  was  in  Toronto  recently  to 
promote  the  Canadian  release  of  the  Who’s  musical 

T ommy.  (Photo  by  Kelly  Spencer) 


By  Kelly  Spencer 

Amidst  the  seemingly  immortal  run- 
nings of  the  gala  Toronto  theatre  scene, 

(resist  no  longer,  buy  Phantom  by 
phone)  and  the  monotony  of  Miss 
Saigon,  Les  Miserables  and  Show  Boat, 
it  appears  there  is  a breath  of  fresh  air 
about  to  pass  through  the  Canadian  at- 
mosphere. 

And  the  Feb.  20,  1 995  premiere  of 
The  Who’sTommy  couldn’t  come  soon 
enough. 

Father  of  the  musical  extravaganza, 

Pete  Townshend,  and  his  dynamic  pro- 
duction team,  including  Toronto-native 
and  director  Dcs  McAnuff,  were  on 
hand  for  a prc.ss-confcrcnce  at  the  Elgin 
Theatre  in  Toronto  Nov.  16. 

“W’hat’s  surprising  about  the  show, 
and  what  we  want  to  prove,  is  not  only 
was  Tommy  a tremendous  concept  al- 
bum and  one  of  the  greatest,  most  leg- 
endary vehicles  for  a concert  with  The 
Who,”  says  McAnuff,  “but  it’s  also  a 
tremendous  piece  of  theatre.” 

The  birth  of  Tommy  came  in  1969,  as 
a rock-opera  performed  by  The  Who, 
detailing  the  life  of  a child  who  is  trau- 
matized after  witnessing  a mur- 
der.Deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  he  is  left 
stranded  in  a cruel,  humiliating  world. 

Suddenly,  having  transformed  into  a 
pinball  wizard.  Tommy  becomes  an 
idol  to  his  tormentors  - an  interpretation 
of  the  rock  ’n  roll  cradle  from  where  the  concept 
of  Tommy  was  reared. 

A dance  version  of  Tommy,  performed  by  Les 
Grands  Ballet  Canadienes  in  1971  and  a less- 
than-flattering  Ken  Russell  movie  version  in 
1975  followed. 

The  April  1 993  opening  of  Tommy  on  Broad- 
way brought  forth  an  onslaught  of  international 
recognition,  including  five  Tony  Awards  and 


reams  of  others. 

Townshend  explained  the  show  is  full  of  meta- 
phors about  rock  ’n  roll. 

“It  is  full  of  metaphors  about  the  daily  spiritual 
fire  we  carry,”  Townshend  says. 

“We,  quite  properly,  I think,  live  our  lives  on 
a daily  basis  and  leave  the  spiritual  stuff  for  God 
to  work  out.” 

He  went  on  to  say  that  Tommy  is  a story  that 


came  out  of  the  reality  of  the  ’60s. 

“It  was  real,  I was  there,”  he  .says  play- 
fully. “We  had  real  friends  and  we  used 
real  drugs.  But  Tommy  is  one  of  the  few 
albums  of  the  peritxl  that  didn’t  grow  out 
of  a drug  sub-culture.” 

“1  didn’t  use  drugs  at  all...  until  1 had  a 
mid-life  crisis,”  he  says,  chuckling.  “I 
started  using  drugs  at  38.” 

As  auditions  continue  in  Toronto, 
Townshend  says  the  role  of  Tommy  is  the 
most  difficult  to  cast. 

They  arc  looking  for  someone  who  has 
a certain  androgyny  and  delicacy,  with 
youthful  and  child-like  qualities,  but  at 
the  same  time  is  able  to  carry  and  convey 
some  of  the  “experiential  sufferings  of 
someone  who  has  been  in  this  bizarre, 
surreally  neglectful,  abusive  family.” 
When  asked  if  this  is  why  a familiar 
talent  wasn’t  casted,  Townshend  replied: 
“Famous  rockstars.  I’m  speaking  from 
experience,  are  spoiled  brats.  They 
wouldn’t  do  this  sort  of  thing.  It’s  Ux) 
tough.” 

Townshend  is  adamant  about  casting  a 
Canadian,  saying  that  “a  good  new  Cana- 
dian discovery  would  be  worth  any  num- 
ber of  Hollywood  stars.” 

What  was  most  important  for  Tommy 
in  its  early  days  was  that  it  made  people 
think  about  who  they  were  and  where 
they  were.  And  now,  he  says,  the  media 
is  doing  that  in  a slightly  more  maddening 
sense. 

What  Townshend  says  he  looks  for  in  theatre, 
is  "a  feeling  that  there  is  some  point  in  being 
alive. 

“I  think  that  when  I sit  to  write,  I have  to  come 
down  off  that  cloud,”  he  says.  “I  have  to  say, 
‘Come  on  Pete,  be  entertaining,  try  something 
people  are  going  to  enjoy.” 

“I’ve  always  been  a pretentious  bastard,  and 
Tommy  somehow  worked  for  me  in  that  role.” 
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O’Connor’s  Universal  Mother  is  a must  listen  for  fans 


By  Mike  Christie 

Artist:  Sinead  O’Connor 
Title:  Universal  Mother 
Performance:  Emotional 
Hot  Spots:  In  This  Heart 
Bottom  Line:  Give  it  a chance 

Sinead  O’Connor  has  been  get- 
ting a lot  of  bad  press  lately,  with 
her  denouncement  of  the  Pope  on 
Saturday  Night  Live  two  years  ago, 
her  recent  recovery  from  drug  and 
alcohol  abuse,  and  last  year’s  sui- 
cide attempt. 

Despite  this,  (or  maybe  due  to 
this),  her  latest  effort.  Universal 
Mother,  is  a powerful  and  touching 
album  that  has  a strong  undercur- 
rent of  emotion. 

Unfortunately,  her  bad  press  may 
prevent  a lot  of  people  from  giving 
this  album  a chance,  which  is  too 
bad  because  O’Connor  delivers  a 
straightforward,  no-holds-barred 
album  that,  even  with  a few  flaws, 
gives  the  listeners  a glimpse  of  her 
soul. 

The  first  single.  Fire  On  Babylon, 
is  very  accessible  and  is  bound  to 


be  a hit  in  the  al- 
ternative club 
scene.  The  haunt- 
ing lyric  “The 
house  is  burned, 
the  house  is 
burned/the  children  are  gone” 
makes  anyone  who  has  experienced 
dysfunction  in  the  home  nod  their 
heads  in  understanding. 

The  follow  up,  John  I Love  You, 
is  a somewhat  slow  moving  song 
but  the  emotion  shown  in  her  lyrics 
makes  it  a worth  while  listen. 

Directly  following  this  is  My  Dar- 
ling Child,  one  of  the  weaker  songs 
on  the  album,  with  fairly  redundant 
lyrics  and  slightly  too  mellow  a 
beat. 

At  this  point,  O’Connor  interjects 
a small  song  written  and  performed 
by  her  4-year-old  son  Jake. 

While  this  is  very  cute,  it  seems 
kind  of  pointless  to  include  it  in  this 
collection. 

Luckily,  she  follows  up  with  one 
of  the  most  energetic  and  angiy 
songs  of  the  collection.  Red  Foot- 
ball, which,  along  with  a searing 
background  and  track,  tells  the 


world  that  the 
O’Connor  of 
old  has 

changed  and 
she  will  not  let 
any  one  walk 
all  over  her  any  more.  “Fm  not  no 
animal  in  the  zoo/Fm  not  no  whip- 
ping boy  for  you/You  may  not  treat 
me  like  you  do.” 

Although  the  feeling  that  she 
wants  you  to  feel  sorry  for  her  tends 
to  creep  through  in  her  lyrics,  it  is 
still  a stunning  confessional. 

The  two  cover  songs  on  the  album 
both  show  O’Connor’s  commit- 
ment to  do  things  her  own  way. 

She  shies  away  from  copying  the 
style  of  the  previous  artist,  giving 
the  song  a new  sound. 

This  is  especially  evident  on  her 
cover  of  Kurt  Cobain’s  All  Apolo- 
gies, which  she  does  with  an  acous- 
tic guitar  and  no  background 
musicians. 

It  is  nice  to  actually  hear  Cobain’s 
lyrics  for  once. 

The  song  In  This  Heart  is  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  song  on  the 
album.  With  backing  vocals  by  the 


Voice  Squad,  she  belts  out  an  a 
cappella  love  song  that  leaves  tears 
in  your  eyes. 

The  second  last  track  on  the 
album.  Famine,  is  a funky  rap  song 
with  a message.  It  talks  about  the 
injustice  of  British  rule  in  Ireland, 
and  even  if  it  is  a bit  preachy  you 
will  find  it  interesting,  if  only  be- 
cause of  diversity  shown  by 
O’Connor. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  last  track 
Thank  You  For  Hearing  Me,  is  so 
anti-climactic.  What  starts  out  as  a 
touching  ballad  turns  into  a repeti- 
tive whine. 

All  in  all,  this  is  an  album  that  her 
fans  will  love. 

If  you  have  experienced  dysfunc- 
tion in  the  home,  bad  relationships 
or  depression,  this  album  will  also 
strike  a chord  in  your  heart  and 
make  you  feel  good. 

Overall,  the  album  shows  that 
O’Connor  has  matured  since  her 
stunt  on  Saturday  Night  Live. 

She  has  again  shown  that  she  can 
put  her  soul  into  her  music  with 
excellent  results  and  it  is  apparant 
in  this  release. 


Album  Review 
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Pulp  Fiction  movie  a mix  of  comedy  and  bloodshed 


By  Kerry  Masche 

Following  in  the  wake  of  Reser- 
voir Dogs  and  True  Romance, 
Quentin  Tarantino’s  latest  movie 
venture.  Pulp  Fiction,  is  a strange 
brew  of  comedy  and  bloodshed  that 
keeps  the  audience  rivited  every 
step  of  the  way. 

As  a parody  of  the  violence  con- 
tained in  the  sleazy,  cheaply- 
printed,  disposable  pulp  fiction 
novels  that  used  to  be  available,  this 
movie  is  perfect  for  those  who  love 
violence  on  the  big  screen  but  not 
the  disturbing  social  images  that 
can  be  left  behind. 

Tarantino  has  achieved  the  seem- 
ingly impossible  task  of  creating 
several  interesting,  intelligent  and 
likeable  characters  who  are  capable 
of  extreme  violence  without  evi- 


dent conscience 
or  remorse. 

John  Travolta 
and  Samuel  L. 

Jackson  portray  a 
couple  of  Amos 
and  Andrew-type 
hitmen  who  can  kill  with  the  blink 
of  an  eye  and  still  keep  the  audience 
in  stitches  while  bickering  over 
who  should  clean  the  brains  off  of 
the  back  seat  of  their  car. 

Bruce  Willis,  Uma  Thurman  and 
Christopher  Walkin  are  also  part  of 
this  all-star  cast. 

Willis  plays  a down  and  out  prize 
fighter  who  becomes  mixed  up 
with  the  shady  business  exploits  of 
Travolta’s  and  Jackson’s  boss  Mar- 
cellus  Wallace,  while  Thurman 
plays  Mia,  the  boss’  drug-using 
wife. 


Three 
different 
story  lines 
are,  cov- 
ered all  of 
which  are 
connected 
through  the  characters’  relation- 
ships to  one  another. 

Tarantino  reveals  his  understand- 
ing of  character  development  and 
the  value  of  good  dialogue  in  Pulp 
Fiction.  All  of  the  characters  are 
well  developed  and  well  rounded. 
Not  one  seemed  to  be  merely  a 
filler  or  a prop. 

The  casual  conversations  of  the 
characters  help  to  enhance  both  re-‘ 
alismand  aspects  of  human  nature 
for  the  audience.  One  of  the  most 
memorable  examples  of  this  is 
when  Jackson  explains  to  Travolta 


that  the  reason  a quarter  pounder 
from  McDonalds  is  called  a royale 
with  cheese  in  France  is  because  of 
the  metric  system. 

This  may  seem  a trivial  bit  of  in- 
formation, but  it  helps  create  the 
sense  of  casualness  and  every  day 
life  atmosphere  that  makes  it  so 
believable. 

In  retrospect,  although  there  were 

scenes  of  violence  in  the  movie, 
there  was  not  an  over  abundance  of 
gore  or  graphic  detail.  More  atten- 
tion was  payed  to  the  way  events 
unfolded  and  how  absurd  violence 
in  entertainment  can  be  rather  than 
the  grisly  after  effects. 

This  movie  is  worth  seeing.  It’s 
been  a long  time  since  a movie 
came  out  that  made  the  audience 
laugh  during  the  messy  parts  or 
clap  while  the  credits  were  rolling. 


Movie  Review 

Pulp  Fiction 
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The  Santa  Clause  movie  adds  confusion 


By  Blake  Patterson 

In  a world  which  forces  children 
to  accept  the  confusing  and  painful 
results  of  adult  stupidity,  it  would 
be  nice  to  think  that  a Walt  Disney 
movie  could  be  a safe  haven  from 
reality. 

But  this  is  not  the  ca.se.  In  fact, 
Walt  Disney  Pictures’  most  recent 
movie.  The  Santa  Clause,  only 


Movie  Review 

The  Santa  Clause 
Stratford  Cinema 


serves  to  add  to  the  confusion. 

The  movie  attempts  to  tell  the 
story  of  a divorced  father,  who, 
after  a twist  of  fate  turns  him  into 
Santa  Claus,  comes  to  a better  un- 
derstanding of  his  son. 

After  the  previous  Santa 
falls  off  Scott  Calvin’s 
roof,  Calvin,  played  by 
Tim  Allen  of  Home 
Improvements’  fame,  un- 
knowingly agrees  to  the 
Santa  “clause”  by  donning 
the  magical  red  coat.  'Hie 
story  then  becomes  a bi- 
zarre .sequence  of  events 
which  convince  Calvin 
that  he  is,  indeed,  Santa. 

From  a trip  to  a .spectac- 
ularly modern  version  of  a 
multi-cultural,  multi-gen- 
erational North  Pole,  to  an 
hilarious  transformation 
of  Calvin  from  a yuppy, 
toy  salesman  to  a plump 
Kris  Kringle,  Calvin  even- 
tually comes  to  an  accep- 
tance of  his  fate.  And, 
whereas,  Calvin  has  diffi- 


culties with  the  change  in  his  career 
path,  Charlie,  his  son,  played  by 
eight-year-old  Eric  Lloyd,  is 
thrilled  by  his  dad’s  new  profes- 
sion. 

'The  central  question  of  the  movie 
is  classic  and  simple:  “Do  you  be- 
lieve in  Santa  Claus?” 

Charlie,  of  course,  always  be- 
lieves and  Calvin  is  made  to  be- 
lieve; and,  in  turn,  the  father  and 
son  who  had  been  tom  apart  by  a 
bitter  custody  battle  are  reunited. 

But  aside  from  some  wami  and 
fuzzy  feelings  created  by  cute  elves 
and  hardened  adults  who  remem- 
ber the  wonders  of  childhood 
Christma.ses,  the  connection  be- 
tween fantasy  and  reality  is  never 
made  clear  in  'The  Santa  Clause. 

'The  movie-goer  is  left  with  a con- 
fused understanding  of  the  rela- 
tionship which  Calvin,  as  Santa 
Claus,  now  shares  with  his  .son. 

Kids  in  a Christmas  movie, 
should  be  allowed  to  be  kids,  rather 
than  “young  people  who  under- 
stand that  world  is  not  always  a 
perfect  place.” 

Divorce  and  single-parent  fami- 
lies may  be  the  overwhelming  real- 
ity of  family  life  in  the  ’90s,  but  a 
Christmas  movie  should  not  be  the 
soap-box  for  such  a lesson. 


Tim  Allen  stars  in  the  Walt  Disney  movie 
The  Santa  Clause.  (Counesy  Photo) 
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